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250 Communications 

EARLY RACINE AND JUDGE PRYOR 

A letter to me in your care forwarded me, speaks of the fact 
that "Racine" is the only French name on the map of southern 
Wisconsin as against so frequent French names elsewhere in the states 
of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, settled by the 
Jesuit missionaries, as confirming that suggestion that it was the 
translation of "Root" the river, rather than that Root the river was 
an English translation of Racine the town. This, it suggests, might 
have been because the southern portion of the state was the most 
conveniently reached by American pioneers who flocked to the new 
state, whereas under French occupation the regnal parts of the 
state were northwardly from Lake Superior and Green Bay south to 
Prairie du Chien where the Wisconsin debouches into the Mississippi. 
And it goes on to say that "Milwaukee" not being an Indian name, 
might, in the same rude speech, have been what somebody who saw a 
steamboat for the first time said was "a mill walking!" As to this 
latter I remember to have heard it in my Racine days, but only 
repeated to laugh at. Though, now I think of it again, I do recall 
seeing somewhere a statement that the first steamboat ever launched 
upon the Great Lakes was launched at Detroit in 1818 and called 
"Walk-In- The- Water." This you would no doubt be able to verify 
if true. But of course the Parkman Club has all this, and has some- 
where made it all of record. And speaking of the Parkman Club 
reminds me of Mr. Wight to whom I shall shortly write to thank 
him for all this pleasant correspondence and for introduction to your 
beautifully printed and wonderfully fascinating Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History. 

I found manifold matter besides my own to interest me in the 
June issue. Strange to tell I knew both Potter and Pryor of bowie- 
knife fame. 1 John F. Potter I remember as a thick-set gentleman, 
who wore a full beard and mustache trimmed to the contour of his 
face and jaw — much such a looking man as was Grant when president, 
and to the end of his days in this city, when I saw him often at No. 1 
Broadway. As it was more the custom in those days to wear the 
beard flowing, it made an impression on my childish memory. 

1 The reference is to "The Potter-Pryor Duel," ibid., 449-52. 
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At the Colonial Club in this city I used to have long talks with 
Judge Pry or running over his marvellously eventful career (though I 
was always careful not to allude to Mr. Potter). The Judge looked 
like an Indian with high cheek bones, gaunt features, and long, very 
coarse, and jet black hair. Indeed he claimed — though I never heard 
him say so — descent from Pocahontas — left handedly, if at all, or 
perhaps it was from Powhatan properly. The Judge told me that he 
did not fire the first gun at Sumter because Virginia had not yet 
seceded and it would have been high treason to fire on what was at that 
time his country's flag, although he was rather proud to relate that he 
incited the state of South Carolina to fire on Sumter by coming down 
from Richmond for that purpose and telling them that nothing else 
would induce Virginia to secede. He did go in the boat to demand 
the surrender and got it. He was selected for hanging by Stanton 
and was imprisoned in Fort Lafayette in our harbor instead by 
Lincoln, but he became a justice of our New York Supreme Court 
and left a distinguished record behind him. When Jeff Davis, who 
did not love him, finessed him out of his brigadier-generalship by 
turning over his brigade to General Wise, Pryor enlisted as a private 
and was captured at Brandy Station. Some say he walked out of 
the ranks and surrendered himself to our lines there, to escape 
persecution by Davis. But as to this he never spoke and like the 
Potter episode I thought it wise not to lead up to it in our frequent 
talks. 

Appleton Morgan 

New York City 

MORE LIGHT ON COLONEL UTLEY'S CONTEST WITH 
JUDGE ROBERTSON 

I have been very greatly interested in Appleton Morgan's "Recol- 
lections of Early Racine," in the June, 1919 issue of the magazine. 
It is evident that Mr. Morgan had familiar personal knowledge of a 
great variety of events of much interest and importance in the early 
history of Racine, and with the actors concerned in them. 

It is not strange that inaccuracies should creep into informal 
recollections of a time a half century and more gone, especially with 
relation to statements susceptible of verification or disproval only by 



